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Lifelong Education— 
Into the Nation's Third Century 



William F. t^i-^rce 



The education process long ago burst the seams of the 
school building designed specifically for giving and receiving 
knowledge. One's education may be centered in the school, but 
incredible amounts of education and learning take place in other 
settings as well^on a job, in a community program, and through 
independent efforts via various media forms. My own thinking 
in this regard was guided by three definitions recently developed 
by the International Council for Educational Development. 
These definitions contribute to my feeling that the **\Vork to 
Sc hool" theme of this Second Career Education National Forum 
is too '-estrictive. ICED defined informal, formal and non-formal 
education in the following ways/ 

• Informal i'ducaiion ... is the lifelong process by which 
ever>' person acquires and accumulates knowledge, 
skills, attitudes and insights from daily experiences and 
exposure to the environment—at heme, at work, at play; 
from the example and attitudes of fainily and friends; 
from travel, reading newspapers and books; or by listen- 
ing to the radio or viewing films or television. Generally, 
informal education is unorganized and often unsystematic; 
yet it accounts for the great bulk of any person's total life- 
time learning including that of even a highly **schooled" 
person. 
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/ maJ ducanon . ,s. of c ourse, th. highly ins.itution- 
-M/Ld c hronologicJIy grM ,mi hien.n hic.Jlv struc tured 
C.IU, .t,on system- sp.,„Mng lower primarv s, hool .md the 
'ij'per re.u fu's of the linivcrsity. ' 

. Xnn.formal educaUon . . . ,s any organized, svstematic. 
. ' uc afional ac tmty carried on ouLside the frameuork of 
he (ormaJ system tc. provide selected types of learning to 
pa tu ular subgroups .n the population, adults as wel Us 
. luldren. Thus defined. non-formaJ educatio n included fo. 

^ir r '-.Tr''"'''' """^ training pro-' 

Krams, adult literacy programs, occupati.;n.l skill '.rning 
l^von ou.sKie the forn,al syste,n, vouth ciuir, uith suhst"n. 
t..;l ec u. ational purposes, and various comm nntv progran.s 

-n.t.uct.on m health, nutrition, familv pla^.M^./^oc^ 
'. rati ves. and the like. ' "fc-i""!' 

(iiven these, definitions for the induidual uh<, views learning 
X a .om.nuous prcxess, and v.ho is dedicated to the value of iZ- 
nu and non-fomud, .s v.ell a.s formal con.inuin, edu ation hTving 
u<, a ,on and learning restricted to anv one- set." ng is not onK ^ 
ridid.lous but operationally impojvsihle. ■ 

The various aspects of career education are designed when 
reduced t.> the.r s.mplist terms, to optimize each individuaJ's abil.ty 
t.. function in our society. I noted with interest, however that 
most of t e topics dlscu.sed at The Second Care;r L'd ion 

DoundU-.s Resource prese-nts a possible explanation He^.ys: 



llw place t(; start tt) v'.;ir.,! a -.orv ^ -^mI al Mve inter 
rt-latin^ of edu. .ilii-n luu: work rf(r.a-;)s ..tt thai tritKal 
l>as-sa^e throuuh vslia h youiij^ people niove from N< h»u)l 
to je.hs, T'ns is not where the real roots of the (IiITk ultv 
lie. VjUI It IS hrre thai the L:ap Intvvi'en the two worl(!s 
IS nuw most ( iearly perieived. Il is here that the i)roh- 
h.'ms surface in a way they t an he oe<ilt wiih. Arid it is 
here thnt [ oiesse^ ciin he most reaciily (lesi[;ned that, 
while nuH:*tin.^ immediate needs, are of a nature to per- 
mit later applif ation to the deeper ( au.s4^s and lonj^er- 
ranue prospects. It is at the youth passage that we have 
h.ul ^he most institutional experience, and it wdl be 
out of t!iis experience, ratoer than from any broader 
li'^ii . f hat more ium[)refii'iisive [jro^ranis v.ill take 
sh«ipe. 

I'e( au/se we liave developed a front loaded education system we 
v-^er.'. to have lost si[:ht of the residual effect of education. We've 
Upl>arently made the assumption that if wt do certain tliin^is to 
childien. adulthood will take rare of itself. 1 think we need to 
( hallen-e that assumption. .Vs a matter of fact. I believe that 
most educators stih think of the educational j)rotessas finite, 
and learners think of schools as sonuMhinu thev have to "j^et 
throut^h/* WeVe all heard s;u h statements :t.s: ^'When ] ^et 
thnnirh school Tm ^o\n\i to - . r or ^^Where do you plan tolive 
when you AVf throuf^h school'.''* or ^'Boy, | can't waii to gvt through 
school so I can ^o to work.^* Wirt/.^ a^ain in The Enundlcss 
/.Vsofvrc£\ says vveVe categorized life into three stages and assi^Tiod 
c ertain functions to each stable. '^Youth for education, adulthood 
for work, old a^e for retirement/^ He then su^i^ests that as a result 

: this type .':f mind si/t ^^iny seventeen-year-old not in school is 
a <lropiHit. any healthy forty-year- Id not at work a la^j^ard. any 
seventy-year old still at work an anomalv." 



1' ,-.s fhouiih people tliouj^ht that the Lodv of knuwlc::j;e 
.u.-.il..! ',• to the li-.irner is, so sniidl that when one ''got through "• 
r!. r'. nl„ry m hool. high school ami coiloge thev h.,d acquired 
f.|r :il uif.-iits and purposes, the major.tv of the available knowl- 
i"h\f Kiiuvvu to m.,n. That never vvas true, and it is trite t ) even 
( o.'iM.li r such ,m approach in today's v\(.rld. When vve complete 
.tiiy :, u l of schooling today vve can be c haracierized as having 
n-.'d fh.> t!y leaf -I man's book of knovvledge. And unless vve're 
content with a scxiety vshich goes through life onlv reading the 
dust c.-.vers and never the books, vv'e will have to continue to be 
Icrncrs throughout our lifetime, not onlv to strive to become as 
fully knowledgeable as possible, but also, to be able to cope vvith 
the w.-rld i.s ,t changes ..round us. Young and old alike must not 
only learn adjust <oall types of changes, but. more iniportantl 
to look aliead and lahc measures (o control vvhat is happening. 

I do not need to dvvell on the consequences of failure to 
adjust to and to control for change. \or is it difficult to pre- 
dict the magnitude of .such changes. Just consider these state- 
m( iit.s. .selected at rand,)m from such weiglitv predictive docu- 
ments as Junr. ( .S. .W/cs and World Report and Xcu surrh. 

• Hic gasoline ( omhustion engine has enabled present-day 
ii!.:n to transport more goods, hanest more crops and 
travel further and more comfortably than any man in 

all past history. Few could foresee how the automobile 
would disrupt social life. It gave youth a new wav of 
courtship, the criminal a f;uster escape from the .scene 
of the crime. It contributed to urban sprawl and to 
the pollution of the air we breathe. 

• Census Uureau predictions call for an additional 50 
million Americans by the year 2000. This means addi- 
tional housing and services. 
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Limits are predicted for industrial expansion ant? s ngle 
family housing, while apartment living will flou irh in 
cities and close-in suburbs. Public transit will increase 
sharply; two-car families will become rare. P.ere is 
presently a trend toward smaller homes, fewer appli- 
ances and simpler clothing by consumers. 

The effects of science and technoloj,n will be gloful, 
with the thrust coming chiefly from the United States 
in such areits iis computerization, las<Ts, atomic 'energy, 
and satellite communications. 

The laser will mak-j an impact on (he medical profes- 
sion soon. The removal of tonsils, for example, could 
b» i i>me a routine, outpatient prr.edure. The laser Ix^am 
i an cut out the tonsil and cauteri/e the bletdinj; Wf)und 
all in one quick burst. It has also been used successfully 
on a number of other bloodless surgical procedur<»s in- 
eluding removal of malignant tumors and treating 
bleeding ulcers. Researchers are also exploring w ays 
of using the laser in dental applications. 

Increiised oil prices in America and Kurope will spur an 
idt-out search for dean, renewable alternatives. As known 
and accessible oil reserves dwindle, the urgency of alter- 
native sources will be stepped up. Solar heating and cool- 
mg will call for changes in new home construction. 

Increased leisure time will continue, with working hours 
meshed with personal interests-family excursions, 
gardening, concerts, athletic events. 

The growth of education beyond the early years of life 
is likely to accelerate. People of all ages and economic 

5 
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i-roups are likely to be ^oirif; to tolle-^c full-time or 
[■.<rt time, for a few -iays or st u-ral years, for i)ieasure 
' ■r for V(..vafi(.ria; or aca.iemic ( ourses. My 1990, .-fiu' a- 
"••n w.Ii pr .baMy he acu.pted as "a lifetime pr-Kess." 

•nH-v-_pr.-<ii, tions n( future ( haiu;e>. are ofn louslv not meant to Ik- 
.mI ifi. .tiMve nor are they nei es.sanlv the nuM sij-nificanl Thev 
are Mniply illustrative of differences with which Vou and I and' 
mcsi i-nportantly. our ( hildren. must .ope. And since these pre- 
dictions are futi.'.stK-. the educa'.ion.d system can't teaci, u^ahnut 
•li' .-". I'Ut ( an orJy teach us how to .h-al with tlicm appropriately 
whi n.Acr we encountei tfh iji. 

rsiru; this ba. kt;rouiui. I would like vou to . (-iisider with 
rne the ( ontenti-.n that career education must impart two things 
K. every^.'dult I-.rst. . areer education should provide each indi- 
vidual those SKilIs required for him or her to take maximum advan- 
l..t:e of every occupational and educational opportunity and 
si'cond, < areer eilucation vir:.uld develop in each person \, pre- 
deli, tion toward continuint: to learn (lin ut;hout lus her life 
l!;iun;; imparted both the neres.sary sKii:, .-.nd (he necessary 
attitudes to the individual, we must then see to it ihat we 'its 
a s.H iety, and particularly as educators, provide an .-ippropriate 
learning environment to those millions of adulLs who continue the 
qiu-st for nowied.e. I^-t me ,.mnhasi/.e ;,n eariier . omment a 
V hool bu, dm,- IS not always an appropriate learnm, environ- 
ment certainly not the sole c>ne! 

In 'his bicentennial year we find ..urselves (^ngaKeil n a 
eat ,ieal of intruspt. lion. What we find both thri;is and dis- 
urbs us. The ide« is perhaps best illustrated by a bicentennial 
bumper sticker I saw rn ently. That sticker did two things 
hirst. It undoubtedly set ever>' grammar teacher's teeth on 
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edi^o, and second, it captured the honesty, the optimism, the 
piont'cT spirit of this countrv*. It showed our pr:de in what we 
have and, at the same time, our willingness to constantly strive 
to imprtne it. The sticker said, simply and ungranmiatically. 
"America it aitt't perfect, but we ain't done yetl" .-Vs an edu- 
catt»r, Tm compelled to chan^f the lanj^uage slightly but, at the 
same time, Td like to capture ihe flavor of that bumper sticker 
its it relates to /Vnierican education. Therefore, may 1 suggest 
this paraphrased thought: ''American education- it isn't perfect, 
hut we're not finished yetl" .Vs we tr\' to luTfec^t the system, as 
we rush headlong int<^ our third century, I ask you to consider 
lifeloni^ learning as one absolutely necessary ingredient. 

S<>, 1 w.)uld ask you. again within the context of career edu- 
cation, to (.'Drisider an education movement that we in the United 
Siatfs st't'rn to be l>ecoming aware of much later than planners 
m other countries. That movement is, of course, lifelong educa- 
tion or lifelong learning. One of the best descriptions of lifelong 
learning that I've seen can be found in an Organi;^ation for 
Fxonomic Cooperation and Development document entitled 
Rccurrvnt Kducation: A Stn:tef:\ for Lifclonii Learning. The 
OKCD document puts it this way: 

The concept of recurrent education . . . expounds the 
relationship between learning and "education" by 
putting it in the perspective of the necessity for a 
lifelong process of assimilation of new knowledge and 
experience at the service of a continuous openness to 
new situations and of enhancing people's ability to 
take destiny into their own hands , . , The view is 
put forward that, because of the complexity of 
modem society, due in great part to technological 
development, the need for opportunities to alternate 
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incidental and informal lifelong learning with more 
organized and intentional educational opportunities 
is rapidly increasing. ' 

I^e United State's has never opposed adult learning; indeed we've 
encouraged it in many ways. One needs to point only to such 
programs as college extension courses, the agricultural extension 
service, off^ampus continuing education program.s. night school 
as well as certain federal programs, such as adult basic education' 
designed to serve predetermined groups of people. .\nd millions' 
of adults take advantage of these programs and opportunities 
every year. 

Kxact figures for adult enrollments are difficult to obtain 
because reporters of enrollments use widelv differing criteria for 
including a program or a certain age group. There ar? data avail- 
able, however. The National Center for Education Statistics 
tor example projects that in 1975 approximately 18 million' 
people or 13 3 7 of those eligible to participate will have partici- 
pated m adult education. The 1973 Carnegie Commission report ^ 
Tmvcrd a Lrarnmg Society, estimated that, as earlv as 1970 about 
CM million people were enrolled in higher and other post-secondarv 
education. That figure includes enrollments in short-term, non- ' 
formal educational programs. Even using the Carnegie Commission 
figure there were an estimated 78 million adult Americans who had 
the opportunity to participate in adult learning, but who did not 
perceive themselves as lifelong learners. 



remain 



Even though exact data are difficult to obtain, four facts 
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F/rsf - large numbers of adults already exprej« dksalisfac- 
tion with our three arbitrary stages of life, which assign 
iducational activities to youth. In addition to the figures 
I've quoted let me share with you an example of tlie 
HM^nitudc of non-formal educalicm in this country. 

Several years ago the Xalii^nd Center for Education 
Statistics' reported the findings of a survey of educa- 
tion programs in c(miniunity organizations such as 
churches, American Red Cross, civic and cultural groups, 
lluy found that nearly 70,000 organizations provided 
three fiours or more of organized instruction to nearly 
11 nnllion individuals using about 2 3 of a million staff. 
Only 43.000 were paid and over half a million were 
vt.Iunteers. That s big business! But somehow all of 
the incredible energy those activites represented are not 
Considered "education" by policy makers. 

Most of the Am.erican populations, whatever their age, 
class, ethnicity or background, learn outside any of the 
educational establishments of their countr\-. Therefore, 
p(»Iicy making and planning for lifelong learning must 
consider the scope of the population to include all 
citizens. 

Second-The vast number of adults who do not participate 
in educational activities suggest to us that they have bt^n 
conditioned to believe that education is for voutL Ttiat 
conditioning of the thought process of adults needn't pre- 
vail. It IS being overcome in other countries through such 
movements as lifelong learning; and can and should be 
overcome in the L nited States. As Wirtz savs in the 
source previously cited. ^For putting life into three 
time traps-education, then work, then obsolescence- 

9 
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is a hum;in convention tliat btvanu* rtalits' Ikh aust^ it 
first became custom.'*^ 

• y7nn/-Arivanccs in technolo;^-, increasefl leisure time, 
imprt)\ed workinj^; conditions, increased income and a 
greater social C(^nscience on the part business and 
industry all should contribute to easing the individual's 
actess to continuing education. An examination of the 
participation rate has shown that we have, unfortunately, 
laken surprisingly little advantage of those t onditions. 
Two questions suggest themselves. Why is that so and 
\shat can we do to correct the situation- or must it l>e 

;n the tulure? 

• rnurth -All of the atiult activities which currently go on 
.ird all the ec!ucation;il opportunities which are available 
to adults exist without a clearly formulated policy frame- 
work. They are excellent its far as they go but, like in- 

f rm;d education, they are unorgiinized and often unsys- 
u -natic. In short, we have no delivery system for lifelong 
. ^'i-caiion. 

1' i< :he t\ arih fact, the lack of a policy frar/.ework, which 
has :i:oii\ated some of us in the Bureau of Occupationiil and Adult 
Education, L'.S.O.K., to undertake a cooperative effort designed to 
anil uLte a fran:ework for a lifelong education policy for the U.S. 

.\< weve met over the lai;t couple of years to explore this 
is>i:e, we have raised more r.uestiuns than we've provided answers. 
For exan^pie, our !a>t two-day conference resulted in our ap-ee- 
rnent to rinding answers to the following questions: 

1. \Vhai conceptual framework and definitions for 
lifelong learning are needed? 

10 
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UTiat are the public policy concerns in lifelong learning"? 

Can increased opportunities for lifelong learning help 
resolve national problems? If so, which problems, to 
what extent, how? 

Should there be more or less governmental (federal or 
state) inter\ention in lifelong learning? 

Should public policy focus on lifelong learning or on 
education and how ran the differences between the 
two be clarified? 

\\hat are the best delivery systems for providing life- 
ic ng learning? 

^\hat are the best methods of promoting lifelong iearn- 
ing*^ 

What are the appropriate roles for federal, state and 
local governments, for educational institutions, for 
other educating agencies and for individuals? How 
should the assignment of roles be made and how should 
conflicts be resolved? 

What is the audience for lifelong education'? What are 
their most immediate needs? 

What is the appropriate relationship between the self- 
directed learning conducted by most adults and the 
formal system of education provided through institu- 
tions'^ 

How can opportunities for lifelong learning be financed? 
11 
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12. How should the non-educational resources of our 
society be involved— business, industry, labor unions, 
mass media, voluntaiy associations, etc.? 

13. What is the role, if any, of accreditation, certification, 
evaluation? 

14. How should the interests of **consumers" and **pro- 
viders" be protected? 

15. How can the special needs of the disadvantaged and 
other minorities be met, particularly if there is a 
broadening of access to all groups in society? 

16. How can learners generally be more involved in the 
development of lifelong learning policies and prog^rams? 

17. How can a better integration of work and learning 
be achieved? 

18. How can the lifelong learning concept help to provide 
a better transition from youth to adulthood? 

19. What are the barriers to lifelong learning? 

That's a long list of unresolved questions, I share it with you 
because I want to make it clear that in raising the issue of lifelong 
learning with you I am prepared only to present the need—not to 
offer pat answers or easy solutions. I simply wanted to take the 
opportunity, as we consider ways to broaden the scope of the for- 
mal, youih-oriented educational endeavors, to ask that we ako 
heighten our sensitivit\' to the educational needs of adults who 
should become lifelong learners. 
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Some answers are bepnnin^ to emerge; h(»wever, Patricia 
M. Coolicarv" has dune important resc-arch on what she c idls '*self- 
initiated learning" (>f adults. From her analysis of several major 
studies, including her own works, she has desc ribed the eharacter- 
isties of the learning: activities of all American adults: 

• .Mmost everv* adult undertakes learning as a consciously 
pursued activity. ""Learning" is the conscious, sequential 
pursuit of a knowled^'e objective. 

• Most !iarnini» activities are initialed for practical reasons 
related to knowledge .imd skill needs for job, home, family, 
or recreation. 

• The major planner of adult learning is The learner himself. 
Self-planned, self-initiated, and self-achieved learning 
accounts for approvimalely tuo-^nirih of the total learn- 
ing efforts ot adults. 

• Group-planned learning activities only account for 10 
to 20 percent of the total adult effort in this country. 

• Ijcarning for credit constitutes only a minor proportion 
of the educationjd undertaking and investment of 
.\m.erican adults. 

Most .significantly, the adults studied in se Tral of these 
major investigations were asked to name their preferred learning 
environment. The clear majority { 55 ) named their homes as 
the site most suitable to their needs: the job locale was a distant 
second choice ( 19^^ and at the low end of the spectrum only 
3.5'^ name ^'school" as a ''most suital:.le place" for undertaking 
their learning pursuits. 

19 
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llius. we find ourselves with a lar^e universe of loarners in 
fills I ountrs : many of them are the youth, enrolled in formal 
V hi)()lin^, but as we move alunj: the age continuum, we find 
in< rt\jNinj;Iy larger numbers of adults who have elec ted to satisfy 
ihi'ir loarriin^ needs in institutional educational settin^^s. 

It oc curs to me that if I have ar^ed my (wise regarding the 
need for lifelong learning efftn-tively, on an economir as well as 
a humanistic base, educators may be experiencing o reactions. 

rhe first reaction, hopefully, is -OK. That's cool! We 
need to do that." The second possible reaction is "so what's 
that i^oi to do with me'' Tm a third grade teacher interesied in 
lareer education. Why do I have to worry about lifelong 
k'.irnini^''" 

.\s I said earlier, we currently have more questions than 
answers, so I'm afraid my responses to those reactions will be. 
by necessity, a bit vairue. There is no vagui?riess in my belief, ' 
however, that everyone, whether an elementary teacher, a 
juni(^r high, high school or college ins:ructor, or an adm'inistra- 
tor. h:is a direct responsibility for the establLshment of a lifelong 
learning: altitude in our citi'T.s. 

Let me sugpvct some of the v.ays it is significant for all 
educarors. 

• Through their own example and through their classes, 
educators need to convince > oung people that they should 
expect to change jobs 5 to 7 times, and occupational fields 
once or twice during their life tim.es and. consequently, 
they should expect to continue to learn throughout tieir 
li^es- 

14 
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• Educators should convince students that not only it 
«ippropriate. but recommended that a poiron learn to 
appreciate classical music at the agt of 35. 

• They should learn to understand that anyone who wishes 
to do so, should learn to paint in oils at the age of 50 

or learn to understand electronics at age 60. 

• Administrators will need to establish an atmosphere 
With both students and parents which suggests that il 
is perfectly appropriate to leave formal education for 
a while and return later when it becomes important 

to the individual to do so. The learner, as well as non- 
learners, must come to understand that there is no magic 
about the time one acquires knowledge. The magic 
which must be understood is that the individual never 
stops tr> ing to acquire that knowledge. 

• Teachers, administrators ^nd learners must accept dif- 
ferent learning environments as appropriateHncluding 
the home. 

• Young people should learn that^ as potential entre- 
preneurs, they have a responsibility to assist those who 
may work for them in the future as they strive to learn. 

These are only a few of the new attitudes that educators 
involved in career education can instill-indeed must instill-to 
support the lifelong leami.ng movement. 

An awareness of, interest in. or a commitment to lifelong 
learning won't require many behavioral changes for most 
teachers. The important factor is an awareness of the need to 
instill these attitudes in students, and that can be accomplished 
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its a natural part of daily teaching activities. And there are 

im rechhiy innovative ways to do it- just as there are innovative 

ways instill career education concepts into the curricula. 

Il !ifelon?>; le«imin<:: is to become a re<ility in this coiintr>-, 
llit it- are ( Titici:! ''^ musts'' educators need to obew I wi!! men* 
tion orly a few. 

• We nuist abandon for all time the belief that education is 
only for the youn^;. Indeed, in terms of cost effectiveness, 
it n^ay be most inappropriate w hen iissipied to that age. 

• We must learn how to instill in our people a positive, 
pt^rsonal commitn:ent to learning throughout their lives. 

• We must recommit ourselves, as educators, to satLsfying 
the learning needs of individuals (iis lif.iong learners 

u hvrc they arc rather than insisting they respond to the 
institutional needs of the system). 

• We must find ways to hiirness and take advantage of the 
almost immeasurable learning which occurs to each of us 
through informal education. In my opinion, it need not 
remain totally unstructured, unorganized, and uns\ s- 
tematic. 

t' We m.ast recognize that adults v^ill be motivated to pur- 
sue further education for a variety of reasons (occupa- 
Monal, cultural, social) and consequently, we must design 
a system which responds to all their motivations. 

• Ue muc^ redesign our institutions, our businesses, our 
industries so ihst they do not serve as barriers to an 
individual s positive personal commitment to the acqui- 
sition of lifelong education. 
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There are surely other imperatives which one could men- 
tion. These, however, .strike me as the most crucial if we are to 
accomplish a commitment to lifelong learning. 

Totfler'" tells of the 65 year-ol.l man who enrolItKl in a 
C()urse on futures he was teaching. In response to a question of 
why was liv there, the old gentleman replied, 'i want to die an 
educated man." How many people do we know who at 65 still 
have such a positive altitude toward further education and self- 
improvement that they would enroll in a course dealiiig viith 
occurrences they'll probably never live to experience? Far too 
few Tm afraid. 

The challenges to career educators in the next few years 

are: 

• First, to develop in all our young people an attitude toward 
lifelong learning similar to that held by Toffler's 65-year- 
c>ld student, and 

• Second, to provide each person access lo an educational 
sy>tem designed to allow them to carry- out that attitude 
in the most efficient manner possible. 

If those two iToals become kind of a nagging desire to most 
of you, even if it s almost at the subconscious level, then my pur- 
pose has been accomplished. 
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